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really significant weakness, for 
they show a confused understand- 
ing of the dual function of most 
departments of English. 


A sharp distinction should be 


smade between the directly utili- 
tarian, service courses in glish 
composition and the indirectly 


utilitarian—the cul courses 
in English literature. The distinc- 
tion is obvious to college teachers 
of English. Service courses, they 
know, are worked out in collabo- 
ration with the schools and depart- 
ments that order them. The 
specifications of engineers, scien- 
tists, home ccomeralate, and the 
like. Courses in literature, on the 
other hand, ow up within the de- 
artment and are indigenous to it. 
o the outlanders of otherd epart- 
ments, these courses in literature 
may seem exotics about which 
they profess to know little and, 
sometimes, to care less. That is 
why service courses will receive 
total faculty support no matter 
how they multiply; whereas in any 
but purely liberal arts colleges, 
courses in English literature may 
be regarded with indifference at 
best and suspicious opposition at 
worst. 


At one university new courses 
in English literature were proposed 
to the general faculty for consid- 
eration and approval. Opposition 
quickly developed. The argument 
was that since some _ students 
(many perhaps) were weak in 
English composition, why not offer 
more courses in composition rather 
than introduce a course in Prose 
of the Seventeenth Century or 
some similar academic luxury. It 
was indicated that any increase 
in the number of composition 
courses would be welcomed. 


This university was already of- 
fering all the standard courses in 
composition, plus such frills as 
Technical Writing and Business 
English (the latter called Bus. 
Communications by the school or- 
dering the course, a confusing title 
to students of economics who tried 
to schedule it as a course in trans- 
portation). It was clear, however, 
that such courses as How to Pre- 

Botany Reports or Style and 
in Cooking Recipes 
would have si Eng: 
a pro ive de ent o 
lish. ign also clear that certain 
departments did not even think of 

glish” in terms of English lit- 
erature. “Good in lish” meant 


science, and business administra- 
tion to have service courses 
English composition. Courses 
geared to certain technical require- 
ments, because well motivated, 
may be valuable. That such courses 
should reins the title English 
and make it stand for the total 
recognized, worthwhile effort of 
a department of English is less 
than sane. 

The teaching of composition and 
the teaching of literature are two 
entirely different processes, so dif- 
ferent that there is ample justifi- 
cation for bisecting a department 
of English on that basis. Harvard, 
Wellesley, and others have done 
this. All large departments should 
do this. Smaller departments will 
always have to combine the two 
functions, and instructors will 
have to learn two processes, two 
types of pedagogy and, if success- 
ful, will have to be enthusiastic 
about both. Even in small depart- 
ments, however, it is useful to or- 
ganize the teaching and the cur- 
riculum on _ distinctly separate 
bases. 

Basic courses in composition 
are fundamental to every other 
course in college or university, in- 
cluding with the others, courses 
in English literature. Advanced 
courses in English literature are— 
or may be made—true syntheses 
of a full, liberal education. One 
stands at the threshold of all learn- 
ing; the other occupies the inner 
sanctum. It is surely time that in- 
structors of English take a more 
militant pride in their higher func- 
tion, that they insist on recognition 
of courses in literature as the core 
instead of the vague periphery of 
an English department’s offerings. 


Lieut. K. L. Knickerbocker, 
Exec. Officer, Navy V-12, 
Ohio Wesleyan Univ. 


in | psy 


been left to gather dust and rot, 


chologically speaking, on our 
peda cal shelves. The results 
might divergently interpreted. 


Maybe those unsold articles of 
ours, those courses or principles 
that we have failed to get across 
to our students, are of their na- 
ture unwanted; or maybe we have 
found the cheap, the immediate, 
the flashy easier to impart than 
the sturdily good. Whether to 
throw the neglected items out the 
window and clear the shelves for 
those more in demand, or to dust 
them off and offer them afresh 
to our classroom public, is a prob- 
lem that we must solve individual 
case by individual case. 


We in the field of literature, 
nowadays, are faced by two pres- 
sures that can easily throw us off 
balance, by two demands that we 
must decide ahead of time how to 
meet: that of the “Useful”, and 
that of the “Scientific”. Of the 
two, the danger of the Useful has 
been present with us in our 
democratic American civilization 
throughout the past century; we 
have had to meet its attack time 
and again and have been able to 
plan and construct our defenses 

ainst it. Our attitude is, ob- 
viously, that we have no intention 
of teaching anything useless; that 
an impractical education is to 
that extent damned; but that there 
are kinds and levels of practicality 
of which some of the slower-wi 
of our “practical men’’, those who 
for instance object to the teaching 
of Chaucer in wartime, are un- 
aware. There is the education that 
trains us to look after a Diesel en- 
gine or to market textiles in Peru; 
the necessity of making a living is 
not to be denied and must be met 
in any sensible curriculum. But 
there is also the problem of what 
to do with our lives, of how to 


Grecian Statues 


Dead our hearts and lost our song, 
We are marble, age, and sun; 
Past uncertain right and wrong, 
We endure through worlds undone. 
Mute, though with the voice of 
Pan, 
We are Arcady and youth; 
We are gods and we are man, 
Western Isles and captive truth. 
We are blind and maimed and old: 
Ruined, we have mocked the sky; 


Half our legends half untold, 
Broken, have refused to die. 
Ages glitter and decline, 

Perish with their perished suns; 
Linger here in plane and line 
Sculptors, our Pigmalions. 

We are blind and maimed and old, 
We are marble, age, and sun; 
Half our legeads half untold, 


Le Roy Smith, Jr. 


We endure through worlds undone. | to 
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not co 
nearsightedness. 

The second danger is more dif- 
ficult to meet, not only because it 
is subtler, but because we have so 
long, if unconsciously, surrendered 
to it. The shibboleth of the “scien- 
tific” has long ruled the schol 
roost without any clear anal 
of just what science in scho 
ship would amount to. Science, in 
so far as it seeks truth through 
careful consideration of fact, has 
affected scholarship beneficially. 
In so far as it has led to the mere 
agglomeration of facts of no con- 
ceivable ae it has run 

ose 


fact is not always a literary fact. 
The exact date of Chaucer’s birth 
is of vastly less importance than, 
say, the understanding of the 
character of the Wife of Bath, yet 
there is a type of scholar who 
looks upon the second problem as 
a concern simply of the dillettante. 
t is hard to see what much of 
recent  scholarshi has accom- 
plished beyond dehumaniza- 
tion of literature. 


It might be well for the scien- 
tific scholar to examine the nature 
of science in those fields in. which 
it has been so successfully applied. 
As important to the scientist as 
the accumulation and verification 
of facts is his ability to choose the 
pertinent and discard the imperti- 
nent, to keep in view his one prob- 
lem, admitting only, though often 
by inspiration or accident, that in- 
formation that will aid in its solu- 
tion. The weakness of so m 
scholarship of the past two 
erations has been just this 
of impertinence. Many of 
thors on whom so much 
has been conducted, mainly, we 
should guess, because no one has 
paid them attention before, are 
not literary in any true sense of 
the term, for all that they have 
written the world would ve glad- 
ly let die. About the major * gee 
volumes have been published the 
only interest in which comes from 
the inclusion of new particulars 
which nobody has considered it 
worth the trouble to mention be- 
fore. The t and abiding hu- 


ie au- 


manness of literature has been lost 
to sight while we have become en- 
tangled in the undergrowths 


Were scholarship but incidental 
teaching, such a condition would 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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Editorial 


CEA members are reminded that 
this News Letter is not so much a 
magazine as a gossip sheet of our 
guild. Any value which it may 
possess lies in its ability to present 
a cross-section of English-teacher 
experience and opinion. Each 
member adds to its value by con- 
tributing ideas, suggestions and 
bits of experience from his col- 
lege and section of the country. 
He is not invited to be either lit- 
erary or profound—though no pen- 
alty is imposed for either quality 
—but he is expected to be frank 
and honest and concise, and evi- 
dence thereby his desire to aid a 
common understanding within our 
profession. 

This notice 
cially to our welcome group o 
new members who have joined 
within the past two months. It 
might be well for all of them to 
feel that a brief contribution to 
the News Letter is a form of ini- 
tiation, required of them by the 
secretary-editor and their own con- 
sciences. 

Sample copies of this and pre- 
ceding issues of the News Letter 
have been sent out to many col- 
lege English teachers who are 
non-members. Any member in 
good standing receiving one of the 
extra copies is asked to pass it 
along to some _ colleague who 
might be persuaded to join. This 
has been explained in the past, 
but we continue to receive letters 
from members pointing out that 
they have received two copies and 
suggesting that we correct our 


is directed espe- 


The Executive Secretary of the 
CEA is. seekin an understudy for 
his position. The candidate should 
be a college English teacher, ac- 
tive or retired, with some editorial 
experience, who is eager to be of 
service to his guild. e reward 
measured in dollars is nil; but 


measured in pleasurable experi- 
ence, in a widening acquaintance 
among teachers of English in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and 
in accumulation of friends, the pay 
is enormous. Write the Secretary 
with frankness and without false 
modesty. Such letters will be con- 
sidered strictly confidential. 


Dear Editor: 

Heinrich Heine says “Even in 
the cradle was the line of march 
laid out for all my life.” North- 
land College was born in the cut- 
over country of North Wisconsin. 
Because the whole area is finan- 
cially “substandard” and a “prob- 
lem area” (think how we love it 
to have our own Uncle Sam tell 
us that)—and because we are the 
only liberal arts college located in 
the region—250 miles to the near- 
est downstate college—we are 
growing up with the country and 
trying to adapt our program to its 
needs. Thus while any college Eng- 
lish course emphasizes careful ob- 
servation, cleancut analysis and ef- 
fective statement, we focus much 
of our observation, analysis and 
statement on our own home terri- 
tory. This does not make us pro- 
vincial; it does give us somethin 
to bite into, and the integration o 
English with other Departments of 
the College becomes essential and 
operates to the benefit of all. 

N. B. Dexter, 
Northland College. 


Dear Editor: 

As one who is sometimes put on 
the defensive by her friends who 
question the value for college stu- 
dents of a major in English Com- 
position, may I put down a few 
of the reasons why I continue to 
believe that such a major has gen- 
uine usefulness? For five years 
now I have taught one section of 
our senior course, which includes 
in its six semester hours the writ- 
ing of one full-length play and of 
one long piece of prose (fiction or 
fact, provided the facts are sus- 
ceptible of artistic arrangement 
and expression) as well as a num- 
ber of short critical studies. As 


¢|the years have gone on, I have 


been increasingly impressed . by 
the notable development which is 
shown in the course of nine 
months, not only by the abler 
students in the course, but by 
every student. 

In every instance without excep- 
tion, there his been real growth 
in maturity of reasoning, of sym- 
pathy, and of understanding other 
human beings, as well as greater 
mastery of English expression and 
of artistic form. To be sure, stu- 
dents at the end of four years are 
beginning to realize responsibili- 
ties and to question old values and 
consider which are to be pre- 
served; but the concentration on 
problems which lie near their de- 
cisions and doubts, the going over 
and the reconsidering, in revisions, 
of these matters, undoubtedly rip- 
ens judgment and deepens interest, 
and gives the emotional satisfac- 
tion which students gifted in 
music and painting and sculpture 
receive from their work in those 
arts. 
While I am far from advocating 


the publication of much of this be- 
ginners’ work, a good deal of it is 


jworth consideration for publishing, 


as a revelation to older readers of 
the minds of the young and sensi- 
tive. The students in our classes 
are told to read the works of 
youthful ts and novelists, now 
classics. y should they not hope 
that here and there one of them 
may have something to say that is 
worth putting into print? 

The awards offered by Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead and Company defi- 
nitely for college students have 
been encouraging to my students, 
as indicating that some publishers 
seriously look for new writers 
among college juniors and seniors. 
It has been my good fortune (this 
sounds like good old-fashioned 
boasting, but it is really not meant 
that way; I have just had good 
luck) to have among my students 
these last two years the winners 
of these annual awards. Catherine 
Lawrence’s novel, The Winnowing 
Wind, is to come out this October. 
Mary Vardoulakis has the award 
for this last year. The first work 
is the outgrowth of its author’s ex- 
perience in a war-plant three sum- 
mers ago; the second is an ac- 
count, in fictional form, of the 
immigration to this country from 
Crete, by one who is the daughter 
of one of those immigrants, and 
who spent part of her girlhood in 
a small Cretan village. Each of 
these students has shown develop- 
ing power to grasp problems and 
understand motives of action. 

The runners-up in these two 
years have also, by a freak of 
chance, been in my class. Both 
took as subjects the way in which 
the war came to America, as life 
in a summer resort showed it. The 
two were completely different, and 
both were of real interest, show- 
ing serious judgment of things 
seen and experienced. One inter- 
esting study last year was made 
by a girl from Augusta, Georgia, 
of the effect on a generous, child- 
like plantation Negro of the de- 
moralization of a city near a camp. 
Another study (part of which ap- 
peared in the September Harper’s) 
was by a Hindu student who had 
zone back to India after ten years 
of childhood in England. A student 
who was half-Chinese and half- 
American wrote of her change 
from something like shame of her 
Chinese heritage and father to 
vride in both. 


Such examinations of one’s ori- 
gins and surroundings seem to me 
‘o come with special value in 
vouth, before prejudices have set- 
tled in too deeply, when the rich 
curiosity of childhood is not too 
far away, interest in pattern and 


ohrase are fresh and keen. 


I should add that our Depart- 
ment requires each of its majors 
to show in her program a _ sub- 
stantial number of courses in lit- 
erature and generally in history. 

Elizabeth W. Marwaring, 


Wellesley College. 


Dear Mr. Editor: 
Is it time to yield to I cannot 


help but wonder instead of saying | 
I cannot help wondering, etc? And | 


when tired, I find it hard, too, to 
keep struggling any longer against 
real as an adverb. Language does 
change, of course. Has the time 
come now to accept these changes? 


I hope not, but I’d like to get 
your opinion. Anon. 


An important new textbook 
for Freshman English 


PROBLEMS 
IN PROSE 


REVISED EDITION 
By Paul Haines 


A stimulating textbook for 
teaching writing directly from 
the guided study of carefully 
chosen prose passages. Pub- 
lished in August and already 
adopted by Cornell University, 
George Washington University, 
New York University, Oberlin 
College, the Universities of Cal- 
ifornia at Los Angeles, Georgia, 
North Dakota, and many others. 


$1.60 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d St., New York 16 


English as She is Writ 


(The following sentences were 
taken from letters received in the 
office of a Washington Bureau, 
from mothers and wives of men in 
the service. They are either mak- 
ing or correcting applications for 
allotment. And these people all 
have the vote:—Ed.) 

Please send me my elopement 
as I have a 4-months old baby and 
he is my only support and I need 
all I can get to buy food and keep 
him in close. 

Both sides of my parents is 
poor and I can’t expect nothing 
from them as my mother has been 
in bed with the same doctor for 
one year and won’t change. 

Please send my wife’s form to 
fill out. 

Please send me a letter and tell 
me if my husband has made appli- 
cation for a wife and baby. 

I have already wrote to the 
president and if I don’t hear from 
you I will write Uncle Sam and 
tell him about both. 

I have no clothing for a year 
and have been regularly visited 
by the clergy. This is my 8th child 
and what are you going to do 
about it? 

I can’t get sick , I got six 
children, you tell what this 
is: 

Sir, I am forwarding you my 
marriage certificate and 2 chil- 
dren, one is a mistake as you can 


see. 

Please find out for certain if 
my husband is dead as the man I 
am living with won’t eat or do 
—— until he nose for sure. 

am annoyed to find you 


branded my children as illiterate 


it is a shame and a dirty lie as 
married his father a week before 
he was born. 


In answer to your letter I gave 
birth to a boy weighing 110 
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pounds. I hope this is satisfactory. 

I have no children as my hus- 
band is a truck driver and works 
day and nite. 

You changed my little boy to 
a girl, does this make any dif- 
ference. 

In accordance with your in- 
structions I have given birth to 
twins in the enclosed envelope. 

I am told that my husband sits 
in the YMCA every night with 
the piano playing in his uniform. 

R. M. Smith, 
Lehigh University. 


Authoritative... 


RADIO WRITING 
Max Wylie 
550 pp., ill., text ed. $2.80 


By a man who knows his sub- 
ject as a teacher and as a 
writer for the radio. Covers all 
types of scripts and suggests 
problems for the student writer. 


FUNDAMENTALS 
OF PLAY DIRECTING 


Alexander Dean 
428 pp., ill., $3.00 


For the basic course in play 
production. The five principles 
of directing—composition, pic- 
turization, movement, rhythm, 
and pantomime—form the core 
of Mr. Dean’s practical theory 
of directing. 


If you teach these courses 
and do not have these books, 
write us for examination copies. 


232 Madison Avenue, New York % 


tp FARRAR & RINEHART. INC. 


A College Primer 


“Professor Ransom has per- 
formed one of the neatest 
pieces of work I have seen 
on English composition for 
freshmen. The book is com- 

t, and thorough within its 
imits, and has, as I should 
expect from John Crowe Ran- 
som, a distinctive style of 

ression. I am glad to see 
a book of this kind done by 
a man who is himself a writer 
of note.”’— Frank Davidson, 
Indiana University. 


137 pages 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 


257 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


$1.10 


Practical 


THE USEFUL AND 

THE SCIENTIFIC 
(Continued from Page 1) 
not have the bitter significance 
that it has. But in collegiate cir- 
cles in this country, “publication” 
has all to often been made the be- 
all and all, the sole criterion 
of the teacher seeking advance- 
ment. Many a young Ph.D., facing 
an actual classroom and the impact 
|of actual students, has had to 
, shrug off his shoulders an oppres- 
| Sive weight of insignificant infor- 
mation that he has wasted years 
in acquiring, and which he con- 
|tinues to keep, card-catalogued in 
‘his study, only as raw material for 
articles with which to impress the 
scholarly world. Some never re- 
cover from their graduate appren- 
ticeship; through the rest of their 
teaching careers they flounder in 
the morass of a general aimless- 
ness, imprisoning young imagina- 
tions in petty cells of meaningless 
facts. 

If we would have literature com- 
pete in favor and respect, among 
‘undergraduates, with chemistry, 
commerce, and football, we must 
| stop betraying our students for the 
| sake of seeing our names in print, 
and restore to the teaching of lit- 
erature its essential humanness. 

William J. Calvert, Jr., 
Jacksonville, Ala. 


What Now? 


“What now? I have read your 
old assignment,” says the student 
with a petulance fostered and 
nourished by a mild defiance. Ap- 
parently as far as he is concerned 
a perfunctory task is done and the 
incident is closed. 

The next move, if one is to be 
made at all, is the teacher’s move. 
To him (or her) falls the commis- 
sion of making the complacent 
student see that he has not even 
started, that the value of a piece 
of literature is not so much what 
it contains but what one does with 
what it contains, that the vital 
thing in reading is the energy of 
the reader—energy to see rela- 
tionships, parallels, and applica- 
tions (intellectual and emotional) 
to the baffling processes of living 
in our complex world. 

There are those, however, who 
have taken all too literally the 
dictum that literature “must not 
preach.” These are they who would 
emphasize the types of literature 
only as works of art. A novel is 
a deft weaving of several threads 
of human action. A short story is 
an exacting compression of sugges- 
tive details into a “unity of ef- 
fect.” A lyric is an exercise in 
emotional tone, word harmony, 
and vivid imagery. A drama is a 
series of climatic situations ex- 
hibiting subtle 
of character upon character. 


tion, logical progression 
thought, and a wealth of appro- 
priate allusions. Dominated by this 
attitude the critic, with conscious 
deliberation, equates literature 
with the sensory and plastic arts, 


that any theme, g or bad, beau- 


tiful or sordid, heroic or villainous, 
may be treated artistically dissi- 
pates all concern with ethics. 


Yet few will deny that the im- 
portant difference between litera- 
ture and the other arts is that 
literature must deal more directly 
than they with human emotions 
and human relationships. This dif- 
ference, instead of obliteration de- 
serves emphasis, for it is the very 
essence which gives to literature 
its superior sition. Literature, 
whatever else it may be, can no 
less than a demonstration of the 
ways in which life is lived. It 
registers triumphs and heart-aches; 
it depicts conflicts and collabora- 
tions; it expounds fancies and 
philosophies; it exposes conditions 
to applaud or to condemn. Do what 
one wiil, everyone instinctively 
passes moral judgments upon the 
conduct of his fellow mortals. 


The “what now?” for the stu- 
dent is, assuredly, to be made 
aware of the artistic values of lit- 
erature, but beyond this impera- 
tively he must not be permitted to 
ignore the urgency of moral im- 
plications. He must realize that 
both are indispensible and com- 
lementary. Pearl Buck’s story 

e Angel is a consumate demon- 
stration of artistic workmanship, 
but just as pertinent (if not more 
so) is the invitation to contemplate 
some of those malinged souls who 
are accused of being “set in their 
ways.” The chief character is a 
perfectionist. Are there perfection- 
ists in your community, amon 
your acquaintances? Are you one? 
Is there anything to be said in 
their defence? A Hardy novel pro- 
vides an excellent opportunity for 
the study of plot manipulation and 
the skillful tying in of motivating 
details, but it also poses the ques- 
tion of whether the fortunes of 
life do depend so much upon 
chances which have brought you 
where you are! Frost’s little lyric 
The Road Not Taken presents a 
familiar truth with fine imagery 
and delicate emotion. But the 
problem of making decisions is in- 
escapable. Can one be sure that the 
present road is better than some 
other? Consider well the choices 
which have brought you where 
you are! Barrie’s What Every Wo- 
man Knows is more than a skill- 
ful blend of humorous phantasy 
and artful dialogue because it pries 
deeply into the mysteries of hu- 
man nature. Pick out the people 
around you who are blind to faults 
because of crass egotism. Pick out 
those who have a saving sense of 
humor. Bacon’s Of Adversity is a 
gem of logic in miniature with in- 
cisive aphorisms and _ startling 
metaphors. One must inquire, how- 
ever, if the aphorisms are really 
true. 


A dismal inadequacy results if 
reading does not become a mental 
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challenge. A student too often fails 


interrelationships | to associate what he reads with the 
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life he leads. Characters in fiction 


the other hand the student who 
finds the full and complete an- 
swer to “what now?” recognizes 
that literature has infinite rami- 
fications. He questions, tests, eval- 
censures, but ul- 


closer and closer to that phantom 
known as truth. 
Douglass S. Mead, 
Pennsylvania State College. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


AS MUCH AS I DARE 
b 
BURGES JOHNSON 
A Personal Recollection 


New England in cracker-barrel, 
hoss-swapping, tobacco-chewing 
York City 


248 pp. with frontispiece $3.50 
IVES WASHBURN INC. { 
29 W. S7th St. New York 19 


MODERN | 
GRAMMAR 
AT WORK 


By BERTHA M. WATTS 
indiana University 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE to language 
usage in accord with the changing 
standards of America today. It 
presents a challenge and an invita- 
tion to the students using it to gain 
an insight into language as an instru- 
ment of communication and to learn 
to use that instrument constructively 
in their own lives. 


$2.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


Practical 
Word 
Study 


By W. POWELL JONES 
Western Reserve University 


This unique vocabulary workbook 
has been used with great success at 
nearly 100 colleges and universities, 
including: Rutgers, Northwestern, 
Minnesota, Brooklyn, Fresno State, 
George Washington, Bard, Tulane, 
Arizona State Teachers, Cornell, 
Wisconsin, Florida, Wesleyen, Idaho, 


Georgetown, 
Maine, Rochester, Western Reserve, 
Hunter, Texas, Princeton, and many 
others. 


100 tear-out pages List Price $1.00 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N.Y, 
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THE NEW 


S LETTER 


November, 1944 


Freedom Speaks 


Ideals of Democracy 


in Poetry and Prose 


Edited by George F. R 
University of Colorado and 
Donald F. Connors, 
Fordham University 


This volume presents ideals 

of freedom and democ- 
racy in terms mainly of in- 
spirational literature. It con- 
tains selections on great 
moments and famous per- 
sons from Biblical times to 
the present war. In the fore- 


wi Henry Seidel Canby 
writes: “This is a book of 


lively voices . . . the voices 
of those who for almost three 
thousand years have been ex- 
pressing om like a new 


For freshmen 
English courses. Sponsored 
by the College English As- 
sociation. 


270 pages $2.00 


The Ronald Press Company 


15 E. 26th Street, New York 10. 


The Favorite Survey Text 


THE LITERATURE 
OF ENGLAND 


By Woops, Watt, ANDERSON 
* * * 


Volumes One and Two, 
each, $3.30 


* * 


SCOTT, FORESMAN and CO, 


SCRIBNER 


Enjoying nation-wide 
acceptance .... 


THE SCRIBNER 
Handbook 


of English 


by Albert H. Marckwardt 
$1.80 


* 


THE SCRIBNER 
Workbook 


In English 


by Notley S. Maddox 
$1.20 


| Periodical Notes 


Every living being, plant or ani- 
| mal, electric current! 
e ug. resents experi- 
mental that links up in- 
terestingly with recently reported 
‘data on variations in current - 
erated by the human brain. ‘ - 
ence Comes to Languages,” points 
out Fortune; new understandi 
of language and new methods o 
teaching are already bringing 
swift and almost unbelievable fa- 
cility in foreign tongues. Our li- 
braries may some day be contained 
in their card catalogs, says Time 
(Sept. 4), for microprint can now 
reproduce 250 pages on the back 
of a 3-by-5 library card, and may 
soon double that amount, reducing 
the Harvard classics to the size of 
an ordinary pack of playing cards. 
Urging that “A Free Flow of 
News Must Link the Nations,” 
James L. Fly (Free World—<Aug.) 


stresses the importance of uniform 
and low rates for all messages, in- 
stantaneous radio communication 
between important areas, and free 
ingress and egress of information. 
Within America, Celia Kraft, in 


“Demagogue’s Harvest” (Tomor- 


row, July) would have the intel- 
lectuals learn to reach the major- 
ity of the citizens, now led astray 
by _practically-minded facists who 
well understand their minds and 


hearts. 


The Saturday Review has had 
two recent outstanding issues, one 
devoted to Bernard Shaw en 
22) and one to its own twentiet 
anniversary (Aug. 5). In the lat- 
ter, Clifton Fadiman looks favor- 
ably upon “The American Novel 
of the Truce,” which he thinks has 
paved the way toward a mature 
post-war interpretation. Harry O. 
Overstreet would have the fiction- 
writers so portray the Negro char- 
acteristics and aspiration as to 
awaken respect for that maligned 
‘irresponsible’ race (Aug. 26). 
Hemingway is interestingly ana- 
lyzed by Malcolm Cowley (New 
Republic, Aug. 14) as dealing in 
images symbolic of an inner world. 
J. Donald Adams, writing on “The 
Shape of Books to Come (Tomor- 
row—Aug. cites Hemingway and 
Huxley as sounding an affirmative 
note, the identification with forces 
outside oneself; the cynical writing 
of the first post-war period, he 
concludes, is not likely to reappear. 

Today, a beginning is being 
made, says Robert Appleby in 
Britain Today (Aug.), toward re- 
storing the pride in labor tempo- 
rarily lost throu the advent of 
the machine. e Popes’ Ency- 
clicals on Labor are summarized 


by James L. Donnelly in Vital 


Speeches (Aug. 1) as urgin 
Christian ideals, the rights of both 
employer and employees, and re- 
tention of the > mag les of private 
ownership. Sidney illman (New 
Republic, Aug. 21) explains that 
the CIO Political Action Commit- 
tee, organized to offset the mili- 


tant forces of reaction, hopes to 
arouse the progressive element to 
think and vote. Americans must be 
educated to discriminate between 
real leaders, whose work is to de- 
velop personality in those led, and 
their opponents, the dictators and 


|supermen, says Lyn T. White in 


Vital Speeches (Aug. 15). 

John Dewey takes up the cud- 
gels for a unified education, in 
which vocational training is no 


longer separated from its social, 
moral, and _ scientific contexts 
(Fortune—Aug.) and pressure- 
groups are warned against in 
rogressive Education on the De- 
fensive”, in Current History 
(Aug.). Nothing that the war 
marks a stop in the transforma- 
tion of our social order, Edmund 
E. Day in “The Challenge to Pop- 
ular ucation” lists five needed 
mee (Vital Speeches, Aug. 1). 

sciplined emotions are an oft- 
neglected necessity, asserts George 
F, Reynolds (SRL, Aug. 19), and 
imaginative literature renders 
practical service in preparing a 
student for life. “If we are set on 
fire, let us- sure it is a worthy 
flame.”” We seek the freedom to 
be human, says Dane Rudhyan 
(Free World—Aug. ) ; the common 
humanity of all men is the basis of 
our new world religion. 

“What China Offers a World in 
the Making” (Asia, July) is her 
concept of a moral universe; learn- 
ing is regarded as for practical 
use, contentment is the rule, na- 
ture the teacher. Chinese teachers 


and statesmen trust the good that 
is in man. “U. S. Plans for World 
Organization” are presented brief- 
ly by Vera M. Dean in the August 
15 Foreign Policy Reports, with 
selected documents. 

A. V. Hall 

Univ. of W n. 


“When” 

The word when is not unbeau- 
tiful even as a mere utterance of 
sounds. But when Matthew Ar- 
nold uses it in his closing quatrain 
of “The Last Word,” it takes on 


eloquence as thrilling sus- 
tained as the echo of Roland’s 


horn down the passages of Spain. 
Seldom have art and morals been 
more completely made one than in 
this word when as used by Arnold 
to his own deepest self: 

Let the victors when they 

come, 

When the forts of folly fall, 

Find the body by the wall. 

He does not say “if they come,” 
or “should the forts of folly fall,” 
but simply “when.” 

Every college English teacher 
knows that if we work reasonably, 
fear complacency, love everybody, 
and keep fighting to beat hell, 
then we too can say “when” with- 
out the least uncertainty. Who 
can gainsay Chaucer or Fielding 
or even Shakespeare? Or Charles 
Spears Baldwin as he taught fresh- 
man English under a god-spel? But 
if we say, even to ourselves, that 
Arnold was too heroic, then per- 
haps we deny to posterity the lad- 
der by which we climbed. 

Deckard Ritter, 
Ohio Wesleyan. 


Notice 


In responce to a renewed and 
most earnest request from the Of- 
fice of War Transportation, the 
CEA will not hold its meeting in 


2 York City until after March 


“You may be interested 
in the reasons why we 
have chosen— 


Patterns and 


Perspectives 

(Britton, Burklund, Egly, Walton) 
“We wished primarily to 
choose a book that was not 
dated, especially one that 
was not contemporary, for 
we expect to teach this book 


to returning soldiers. Pat- 
terns and Perspectives seems 
to be both timely and rea- 


sonably timeless, adaptable 
to the new world we shall 
soon face.” 


A. J. Walker 
Georgia School of Technology 
572 pages, $2.00 


F.S. CROFTS & CO. 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y, 


WOOLLEY & SCOTT 


College Handbook 
of Composition 
FOURTH EDITION 
The standard manual of English us- 
age and rhetoric, thoroughly revised 
and reorganized, with an appendix 


on Basic English containing the com- 
plete vocabulary. 464 pages, $1.50. 


D. C. HEATH and CO. 


3 TEXTS IN 1 


New Highways 


in College 
Composition 


By H. A. WATT, O. CARGILL 
New York University, and 


W. CHARVAT, now of Ohio State 
University 


One master volume combines the 
three teaching tools of college com- 
position: 


RHETORIC 

READER 

HANDBOOK 
The READER is an anthology of 
today’s best prose. Both RHETORIC 


and HANDBOOK re up-to-date 
and complete. 


1066 pp. — College List $3.25 
Send for your approval copy. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
70 Fifth Ave. New York 11,N.Y. 
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